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carried on the school after the triumph of Penda, but shortly after
the Synod of Whitby in 664 the school appears in history once
more. It seems that, from the beginning of the 8th century, the
right of appointing the master of the school was assumed by the
Archbishop of York. The first master was Egbert (about 705).
He was followed by Albert (about 750), whose pupil, and successor
in 766, was the famous Alcuin of York. After Alcuin, with the
exception of a brief reference in 849, no further record exists until
1094. The reason for the silence was the destruction of the well-
known library by the Normans in 1069. After the Harrying of
the North, the Archbishop seems to have re-established the school.
Similar schools were established in connection with other
cathedrals, eg. Winchester, 648, Worcester, 685, together with
Lichfield and Hereford at approximately the same time. The
school of York is always associated with the name of Alcuin, who,
together with Albert, founded the famous cathedral library, the
catalogue of which is still extant. This shows that it contained a
complete collection of the Church Fathers, the Latin grammarians,
and a representative assembly of Latin classical writers.
Alcuin gives an illuminating description of the curriculum of
the school in those early days. "There he (Albert) moistened
thirsty hearts with divers streams of teaching and varied dews of
study; busily giving to some the arts of the science of grammar
(grammaticae rationis artes), pouring into others the streams of
the tongues of orators; these he polished on the whet-stone of
law, those he taught to sing in Aeonian chant, making others play
on the flute of Castaly, and run with the lyre over the hills of
Parnassus. But others, the said master made to know the harmony
of heaven and the sun, the labours of the moon, the five belts of
the sky, the seven planets, the laws of the fixed stars, their rising
and setting, the movements of the air and the sun, the earth's
quake, the nature of men, cattle, birds, and beasts, the different kinds
of number and various (geometrical) figures, and he gave sure
return to the festival of Easter; above all, revealing the mysteries
of holy writ, for he opened the abysses of the old and rude law." l
This account of the studies of the school of York suggests that
they were encyclopaedic in range, and the reader will discover that
they consisted mainly in the Seven Liberal Arts, a term which
is explained later in this chapter. He should note that the one
1 Quoted by A. F. Leach. The Schools of Medieval England, pp. 58-9,
Methuen, 1915.